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OFFICERS 
James B. Ames, Esq., Ch. of the Board Puitre W. TRUMBULL, Treasurer 
Dr. Cartron E. Butrrick, President JAMEs JACKSON, JR., Secretary 
Ear E, WENTZEL, Vice President Miss RutH A. BALLou, Ass’t. Secretary 


Hon. Vice-Presidents: Hon. Kevin H. White, Mrs. Walter M. Bird, Mrs. Leverett Bradley, Mrs. George O. Clark, I, Mrs. William 
Endicott, 2nd, Miss Anita Harris, Mrs. Thomas W. Storrow. 


Directors: James B. Ames, Francis T. Baldwin, Mrs. Samuel Baugh, Mrs. Alexander H. Bright, Dr. Carlton E. Buttrick, Mrs. George 
M. Cushing, Jr., John E. Dawson, Mrs. Roger Ela, David Emerson, Hugh K. Foster, John Grew, John C. Hatch, Constantine 
Hutchins, Jr., James Jackson, Jr., Mrs. Edward C. Johnson, Brooks Potter, Carlton M. Strong, Philip W. Trumbull, Mrs. Frederic 
Winthrop. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE BRANCHES 
Arthur G. Slade Dr. Natalie L. Knowles ; 
Director of Operations Director, Veterinary Medicine 1 BY Nelgtabeshe,d % diavhiy cn CaBREAG OG ROO DE OP Thole cic 238 Pine Street 
Cape Cod. a edeaas weet coe 8 a8 Route 6A, East Brewster 
pee akeney Gove vlan Aen Os PRUE oct 378 Highland Avenue 
Director of Administration Director, Livestock Conservation 
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Small Animal Out-Patient Clinic is maintained at headquarters. Clinic Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 A.M. to 4.p.M.; Saturday, 9 A.M, 
to 11:30 a.m. by appointment only. During July and August the Clinic will not be open on Saturday. 


Pine Ridge Cemetery for Small Animals and Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses are maintained at 238 Pine Street, Dedham, Arthur W. Foster, 
Superintendent. Arrangements for burials, including cremations, may be made at League headquarters. 
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MEMBERSHIP FEES 
FORM OF BEQUEST 


ee Aa eetes oo ee en ees $100.00 in one payment 
; To the ANIMAL RescuE LEAGUE OF Boston: 
BOOP MNS tito ac Sn fae» oS os me ars 25.00 annually 
Pee iat 10.00 1 I give, devise and bequeath the sum of......--+++++++++ 
MiPUtNe «ck, bas sae ee ; . 

; Je anarahd dollars, and the real estate situated at No....----+++++0050> 
eee heen re ta are trae Fans oe uny Street, in the city (or town) Of......-- +e sere eeereretes 
DREMSCTELC) E's ana 's Ween cts & Rie dle 2.00 annually 
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HEADLINE COMMENT 


Perhaps it was more than coincidence that the humane movement in 
England and America followed so closely upon the abolition of slavery. The 
Parliamentary Acts of 1807 and 1811 stamped out slavery in the British 
Empire, followed in 1824 by the formation of the Royal S.P.C.A. President 
Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation was issued in 1863 and soon after, in 
1866, the American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals was 
chartered, the first such society in the United States. 

The American S.P.C.A. in New York was the forerunner of many more 
similar organizations. Last year, 1967, the Pennsylvania S.P.C.A. celebrated 
its centennial. On March 23, 1968 the Massachusetts S.P.C.A. celebrated 
its 100th anniversary and on April 18, 1968 the San Francisco S.P.C.A. 
also could lay claim to being 100 years old. To all these societies we offer 
our sincere congratulations, not necessarily because of their age, but rather 
for stirring the conscience of a nation to its depth, which resulted in the 
development of an era of humanitarian progress — a Century of Kindness. 

These early societies laid a traditionally sclid foundation upon which 
the humane movement of the nation has firmly built and expanded, but if 
one hundred years has taught us anything it is that the need in the animal 
protective field is still just as great in both old and new areas as faced the 
early pioneers. 
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OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENU 


LEAGUE'S ANNUAL MEETING 
HICHLIGHTED BY TWO AWARDS 


Two awarps highlighted the League’s 69th Annual 
Meeting. The League’s “Humane Heroism Award” was 
presented to Ellen Folkard for her rescue of a dog. In 
presenting the award, League President, Dr. Carlton E. 
Buttrick reported the events of the rescue as follows: 

“We hear so many things about teenagers today — 
mostly criticism — but raw courage is seldom mentioned 
or attributed to them except in combat. The neighbors 
on College Road in Wellesley are proud of Ellen Folkard, 
age 15, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Albert Folkard, for 
they witnessed an unforgettable incident on the night of 
December 17, 1967. 

“Tina, a young border collie owned by a neighbor, 
had run across the ice of Morse Pond and apparently 
never saw the open stretch of water in the middle of the 
lake before she plunged in. Her high pitched cries as she 
struggled in the water were terrifying to hear. While 
calls for police and firemen were being made, Ellen’s 
searchlight picked up the struggling dog. Without a 
second thought, Ellen ran across the ice keeping the dog 
in her path of light. As Ellen approached the open water 
she began crawling Commando style on her stomach, 
pounding the ice ahead with her fists, listening for crack- 
ing sounds of breaking ice. Just as Tina seemed about to 
slip under the ice, Ellen grabbed her ears and then 
finally got hold of her neck, and with one mighty heave 
had Tina up on the ice. Her cries of, “I’ve got her, 
Daddy!” were a welcome relief to those waiting on 
shore.” 

The League’s “Anna Harris Smith Award” was 
presented to Rutherford T. Phillips, Executive Director 
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of The American Humane Association, and the me 
guest speaker. This is only the fifth time this awe 
been made. Only once previously was it given to s¢ 
outside of the League’s directorate or staff; in 
was awarded to Thomas C. Justice, President 
AHA. In making the presentation, Dr. Buttric 
mended Mr. Phillips on thirty years of devoted a 
standing service, and his important and lastil 
tributions to the humane cause at both the natio 
international levels. 

Mr. John Grew, Chairman of the Nominatir 
mittee, presented a slate of nominees for Direct: 
following were elected to the Board of Directc 
period of three years: 
James B. Ames Mrs. Samuel Baugh 
Mrs. Alexander H. Bright Mrs. George M. Cus 
John C. Hatch Mrs. Frederic Wint 

Reports were presented by the Treasurer, f 
Trumbull, and the President, Dr. Carlton E. 
In his annual message, the President reviewed ar 
and satisfying year for the Animal Rescue L 
Boston. There have been the usual rescues of a 
distress, a large number of cat and dog adopti 
tinued progress in the fields of humane educc 
livestock conservation and encouraging develo} 
other areas of service provided to and for anime 

He reported that a new fleet of animal arr 
equipped with air conditioning and two-way T@ 
‘nto service at League headquarters in Bosto 
holding space for an increasing number of ap 
installed in available space at the Boston sh 
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Ellen Folkard accepts Humane Heroism Award from 
League President, Dr. Carlton E. Buttrick, while 
“Tina,” the dog Ellen rescued, looks on. 


2 growing problem. 

+= also announced the addition of Richard Flaherty 
: Inspection and Investigation Department. We 
_.e2sed with the work he has done, and his training 
ses with courses in Law Enforcement at North- 


oe ag 


rn University. 
‘ major interest and importance was the opening 
League’s new Cape Cod Branch on Route 6A 
Sast Brewster on December 17, 1967. This new 
is operated by Agent Donald Westover and 
Vestover, who previously managed the League’s 
in Provincetown, which is now closed. In the 
‘sree months of 1968, the number of animals 


through the new shelter has increased by 300% 
> similar period in 1967 at Provincetown. We are 
-.4 -hat we can now better serve the needs of 


= ’ owners on the Lower Cape from this new 


B. Ames, Esq., Chairman of the Board, 
zuest speaker, Mr. Rutherford T. Phillips. 


pee = f Mr Phillips’ remarks follow: 
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Dr. Carlton E. Buttrick presents the Anna Harris 
Smith Award to Mr. R. T. Phillips for his thirty years 
of devoted service to the humane cause. 


“Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

“Tt is a great honor to be invited to speak at the 
69th annual meeting of the Animal Rescue League of 
Boston, a truly pioneer organization in the animal rescue 
field, and to represent The American Humane Associa- 
tion, the national! federation of over 700 child and animal 
protective organizations of the country. 

“Our predecessors — yours and mine — were 
the innovators in social welfare. They were responsible 
for cleaning up dairies and slaughter-houses and initiat- 
ing legislation for pasteurization, meat inspection, and 
for child protective and child labor laws. Much as we 
may be concerned with government regulation and 
socialization, today, I believe our founding fathers were 


_ the gad-flies for private charity in these many fields. 


“The American Humane Association has many 
close ties with the Animal Rescue League, starting with 
Anna Harris Smith, who was a Director or Officer 
from 1904 to 1929. Robert F. Sellar, my good friend and 
teacher when I first became associated with this field, 

(Continued on next page) 
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served as President from 1946 until his death in 1951, 
as well as serving in many capacities prior to that time. 
Walter Dethloff was The AHA’s General Manager from 
1942 to 1946 as well as Emergency Animal Relief 
Director and Committee Member from 1923 until his 
death. 

“My close personal friend, Carlton E. Buttrick, who 
shares with me the year 1968 as our 30th in humane work, 
was Field Service Director of AHA from 1945-1949 and, 
‘n addition to valued Committee work, was President in 
1954 and has been a Board member since Ee Se i 

“J have always felt closer to the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston than any other organization because of 
the many friendships developed over the years with 
Archie MacDonald, Miss Maud Phillips, John Finlayson, 
Doctor Wesley Young and your present staff — Earl 
Wentzel, Arthur Slade, Guy Mann and Harriet Flan- 
nery. 

“The American Humane Association — formed 91 
years ago to coordinate efforts in all states and secure 
enactment of a federal law to regulate the transportation 
of livestock — has continued to grow and follow out 
the plans of its founders. 

“Today we have a staff of over 40 working in Los 
Angeles, Denver, Washington and New York — and 
travelling throughout the country to carry the message of 
kindness — to educate in fair-play — to help improve 
services for the helpless. 

“Following the development of Child Protective 
Laws in 1874-5, by Henry Bergh and Elbridge T. Gerry 
(the first in the world) AHA has a Children’s Depart- 
ment which conducts research, assists communities by 
providing consultation, conducting surveys, providing 
guidelines for legislation, and conducting staff-training 
seminars and workshops in the specifics of child protective 
services. More than 30 publications are available to help 
lay and professional people develop better programs for 
children. The just published Child Protective Services — 
1967 provides in its more than 300 pages an analysis of the 
50 state laws authorizing child protective services and 
documents the differences between policies and practices 
as well as the many glaring gaps in services. A Current 
study being conducted in New York is concerned with 
the child victim of sex crimes. It appears that there are 
approximately 100,000 such cases each year and 83% 
involve family members or persons known to the child. 

“Education has long been the interest of humane 
workers. This takes many forms — publications, school 
programs, films, spots for radio and TV, attention 
attractors such as Be Kind to Animals Week, one of 
the oldest ‘special weeks’ in existence for 54 years, con- 
sultation and cooperation with related interest groups, 
such as The American Horse Shows Association, Rodeo 
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Cowboys’ Association, Tennessee Walking Horse Ass: 
ciation, Trainers Association, Motion Picture Associatic 
of America and National Association of Broadcaste: 
to name just a few. 

“Our Education Department serves children in th 
schools with 40,000 Education Study Guides for Teache: 
per year. 50,000 Bulletin Board Calendar Kits are or 
dered and 170,000 copies of The National Human: 
Junior News per year have been sent out — on order 
The 52 color television series, “Ihe Wonderful World c 
Brother Buzz’, is currently showing on 44 commercia 
and educational television stations throughout the 
nation. We are reaching 7,000,090 children each yea: 
(well over 25,000,000 since the Department wa: 
established over four years ago.) 

“The Education Department is also responsible fo: 
the Management Development Program, a professiona. 
course to train executives for local humane societies. 

“Care of . . . films are being produced by the 
Education Committee and Department in cooperation 
with The Latham Foundation for Humane Education 
which also produces the ‘Brother Buzz’ series. 

“The AHA serves humane organizations and the 
public everywhere. We print 434 million pieces per year. 
8,000 orders are filled with over 3,000,000 pieces. We 
mail over 700,000 publications and answer 60,000 letters 
each year. 

“Our Hollywood Office provides service to the 
motion picture and television industry and to the animals 
—on a large scale. Over 20,000 animals were protected 
in 568 productions. 474 scripts were studied and recom- 
mendations provided. All of this took 1,593 man days 
of work by the staff. We cover approximately 90% o: 
filming. Our Patsy Awards — the animal actors’ Oscar 
and Emmy — started in 1951 recognizes the anima. 
actors who are humanely trained and draws public 
attention to the value of proper handling — another 
educational approach. | 

“Our Washington Representative makes persona. 
contact with government departments and keeps hi: 
finger on the pulse of legislative activity of concern to us 
This office also provides liaison with Washington officers 
of other national agencies. (We are frequently requestec 
to serve on governmental or other national committees — 
or to provide technical assistance to such groups.) 

“Our Field Department provides consultation anc 
assistance to societies and public agencies in providinz 
better service to the animals and the communities of th= 
country. The Service Councils (volunteer service by loca. 
experts) — Emergency Animal Relief Volunteers — an- 
the National Inspection Program operated throug. 
AHA provides protection and relief for animals throug*- 

(Continued on page 12 
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A True Story 


by 


RAYMONDE SUTTER 


LitTLe Peter, five years old, already felt like an ex- 
plorer. What a great number of discoveries he had 
already made in this old house, where his parents had 
just moved in yesterday. 

Today the weather is fine, and Little Peter has 
decided to explore the property further. Escaping his 
sister’s notice, he creeps out of the house through the 
basement, and runs toward the open space in back of 
the house. 

Together with Nero, his companion, he walks 
around the bushes, going from surprise to surprise, and 
finally reaches the orchard at a low place where the 
teeming rain of the previous day has changed the 
sloping ground into a pool of muddy water. Imprudently 
Little Peter ventures too near this deep miry pool, where 
he slips and gets caught in the mud up to his knees. 
Whenever he tries to move, he sinks deeper. He screams 
and cries for help, but the house is too far away; nobody 
can hear or see him. Nero, the wolf-dog, feels that his 
little master is in danger. He senses that time is getting 
short. Darting off, Nero runs to the house and jumps on 
Mrs. X, pulling at her dress and trying by every possible 
means to drag her along out of the house. Mrs. X gets 
impatient. ‘““Come on, Nero. Be quiet! I have no time 
to come out and play with you.” And Mrs. X goes on 
emptying the packing cases the movers are to take 
back in the evening. Nero won’t be discouraged, and 
resumes his tactics, jumping on Mrs. X and almost 
knocking her down. “Where have you been, with your 
paws full of mud? Look at my apron now; it’s all dirty.” 
The dog whines. “Really, there must be something 
wrong with this dog. Look how he cries!” 

“Mary,” she asks her daughter, ‘““Where is Little 
Peter?” 

“With Nero,” the girl replies. 

The horrible thought suddenly occurs to Mrs. X.; 
something has happened. Guided by Nero, she hurries 
out to the back of the garden and runs to the pool, where 
she sees her child sinking into the mud. By using a plank 
to stand on, she gets him out of the pool with great 
difficulty. 

After a good bath and a solid meal, Little Peter is 
tucked into bed by his mother. As to Nero, the hero of 
the day, he is petted and praised by the whole family, and 
is given an extra measure of love and kindness with his 
dinner. 

* * # 


By his alertness and intelligence, Nero has saved Little Peter 


_ from an awful experience or possible death. Doesn’t this animal 


deserve to be recorded in the Golden Book of Dogs for his herow 
example of devotion? 
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League Vice President, Earl E. Wentzel, shows a puppy to a group of school 
children as they tour the League Shelter during Be Kind to Animals Week. 


BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK 


Tur AnmmaL Rescur LEAGUE of Boston, along with 700 
other animal welfare societies across the country, 
celebrated Be Kind To Animals Week, May 5-11. 
At this time each year through the press, radio and tele- 
vision we join with the national effort in calling attention 
to the needs of our pets, and the services that the League 
performs on behalf of animals. 

Our Education Department staff spent the five work- 
ing days of BKA Week giving performances of our 
humane education marionette show to over 800 children 
from the Julia Ward Howe School and the Mary T. 
Rowan School, both in Revere. Also this department 
mailed out 700 Be Kind To Animals Week Posters to 
schools, libraries, settlement and neighborhood houses 
in Boston and the Metropolitan area. 
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During this week we invited groups of children from 
the Charles E. Mackey School and the Joseph J. Hurley 
School, both in Boston, to visit us at League Head- 
quarters. In addition to viewing a film on the Care o: 
Pets, the children had an opportunity to pet the animals 
in the Adoption Department, as well as to visit our 
Shelter and Clinic. 

Also, a number of families and individuals took 
advantage of our Open House invitation to make 
special effort to visit the League during this celebratio:. 
of BKA Week. 

The photos on this and the next page, taken durin: 
BKA Week, clearly portray the affinity between childre=. 
and animals. A child who learns to practice kindness t- 
his fellow creatures will be a better adult. 
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© \.=+d Smith and Frank Maniscilco share the affections of “Buddy,” 


. s-egrel pup, during a visit to the League in observance of Be Kind 
to Animals Week. 


Karen Chandler discovers the meaning of Be Kind to Animals Week 
as she makes friends with two pups at the League Shelter. 
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A Dairy Breed 
With 
Beauty and Style 


THE MILKING 
SHORTHORN 


by 


GUY W. MANN 


A Milking Shorthorn owned by Voter Hill Farm, Farmington, Maine, 


BOTH THE MILKING AND THE BEEF SHORTHORN have the 
same origin. For well over 300 years this spectacular 
breed of cattle has excelled in both meat and milk pro- 
duction. With the coming of specialization into our 
commercial world, there has developed a marked trend 
toward developing a Shorthorn for beef production, and 
one that excels in milk production. The milking Shorthorn 
breed that we New England Yankees still call ‘‘Durhams”’ 
was first imported into the United States in 1817 at 
Boston Harbor. It was a breed native to northeastern 
England in the counties of Durham, York, and Northum- 
berland. We think that the Romans, Normans, and other 
invaders brought cattle which when crossed with native 
stock, produced the foundation animals for this breed. 
Prior to 1600 cattle of the Shorthorn type were reported 
to have been bred on the English estates of the Earls and 
Dukes of Northumberland and Yorkshire. Names of 
many eminent breeders who distinguished themselves by 
improving this breed in type and quality are recorded 
in the first volume of the English Herd Book published in 
1822. Records and explanation of types are retraced 
to the 1700’s. From this information and with the basic 
breeding stock as developed by farsighted Englishmen, 
others have joined together to develop the colorful 
milking Shorthorn breed. 

Shorthorns are the most numerous cattle in the 
British Islands today, and are widely distributed over 
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and shown by Mrs. Fay Voter. 


America and Australia. They are either red, red and 
white, or red and roan. Roan is a close mixture of red 
and white and is found in no other breed of cattle. This 
breed was developed through selection according to past 
performances and production. Only a few years back, 
Shorthorn steers and oxen were common on many of 
our New England farms for use as work animals. 

Thomas Bates of Northumberland, England, played 
a very important role in developing the milking Short- 
horn breed. In the years about 1800, he selected and bred 
heavy milking animals for fifty years until his death. 
In 1849 his herd was dispersed, scattering this heavy 
milking type of cattle to young breeders who, in most 
cases, continued breeding for the desirable characteristics 
of high milk production. 

Milking Shorthorn cattle in the United States are 
generally descended from either the Bates strain or from 
the Booth strain, the latter tending toward a thicker, 
blockier, meatier type of animal. 

Many cattle breeders prefer cattle without horns. 
Advocates of the hornless type have developed within 
the breed, hornless strains using the same models of 
excellence and breeding to develop heavy milking charac- 
teristics. The polled strain of milking Shorthorn has 
been developed from the Thomas Bates foundation stock 
and are very heavy milkers. 

The first formal organization of the milking Short- 
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orn in the United States was made in 1912 when the 
“.iiking Shorthorn Cattle Club of America was organ- 
zed. In 1920 it joined with the American Milking 
saorthorn Society which had existed since 1915. This 
~=ciety promotes the advertising for the breed, records 
"12 registrations, approves judges, and decides show ring 
- assifications, along with other matters concerning the 
~elfare of this breed. Polled milking Shorthorns are an 
«portant segment of this Society. 


This colorful economical breed of animal has con- 
tributed more toward the development of our agriculture, 
particularly in New England, than any other breed of 
cattle. This great contribution has been made in the 
areas of increased milk and carcass salvage value, and 
the now rather extinct project of improving oxen and 
steers as beasts of burden. At fairs visit the cattle exhibits 
and see the outstanding beauty and style of our milking 
Shorthorn cattle. 


DOG CONTROL—A SERIOUS PROBLEM 


ARTHUR G. SLADE 


[SE LAST FEW YEARS have seen considerable interest in 
-2 concern for the control of dogs running loose in 
amunities and the problems they create. 
Certainly uncontrolled dogs that are ignored and 
-z.ected by their owners can be a hazard in many areas. 
~.< welfare of the dog is also unprotected and they may 
_ fall victim to automobile injuries, abuse by the 
lic and the natural hazards of the weather and other 
ments. 
In areas where there are a large number of dogs and 
¢ population, the problem becomes more urgent. 
The dog running without control is a serious reflec- 
_ on his master who should know and understand the 
snsibilities of good dog ownership. When a person 
*s.ns a dog, he buys companionship and devotion. 
-cturn, the dog should receive the proper care and 
ag that will make him an obedient and well- 
sted pet. 
4. strict leash law, however, can be burdensome and 
sive and extremely difficult to enforce. It penalizes 
=20c dog owner who has taken the time and spent 
>ney to have his dog obedience trained. 
. restrictive leash law could also result in a serious 
tion change in the dogs who are constantly tied up, 
susing a barking nuisance and thereby defeating 
rge extent the purposes of such an ordinance. This 
2nv-sided problem that should not be treated 
»r handled in the heat of emotions. On the con- 
requires careful and thorough investigation from 
‘es, Dusiness-like point of view. This approach 
- stressed too strongly when you consider the 
-aced by many communities following the 
leash law. 


= has talked with a number of town and city 


officials who, after obtaining a leash law under emotional 
and short-sighted circumstances, are completely be- 
wildered as to how such an ordinance is to be im- 
plemented and enforced. They frequently do not have 
adequate kennel facilities in their pound, if they have a 
pound at all, and they are seldom aware of the other 
equipment and manpower required to do the job 
properly. All of these items whether they be pound 
facilities, equipped vehicles or manpower represent an 
investment of tax money and a surprisingly large invest- 
ment to say the least. More than one community has 
passed a leash law without any appropriation whatsoever, 
and some have had to completely revoke the law. 

The magnitude of such an expense can perhaps be 
judged for a large city from a recently published report 
that the City of Los Angeles spends one million dollars 
annually for this purpose. 

Considering all of these factors, the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston has not supported leash laws. However 
it does favor dog control and owner responsibility. The 
key words here are control and responsibility — for the 
good of the dogs as well as the citizens. 

A sensible dog control ordinance implemented by 
proper personnel and equipment gives dog owners the 
opportunity to face up to their responsibility to both their 
dogs and neighbors without the necessity of a restrictive 
leash law. 

A control ordinance of this type would usually 
prohibit dogs running loose in public areas where they 
are most apt to cause trouble such as school yards and 
playgrounds and would permit enforcement officers to 
issue Citations for violations and nuisances they observe 
on the scene. The dog owner would then pay a set fine 
at the district court house. 
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DR. WESLEY A. YOUNG 
RETIRES 


Tue LeaGueE has just received an announcement of the 
retirement of Dr. Wesley A. Young as Director of the 
Los Angeles Zoo. To the older members and friends of 
the League, that name will bring back many fond 
memories of the young, sympathetic and exceptionally 
competent veterinarian at the Animal Rescue League 
Clinic at 51 Carver Street. Dr. Young left the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston in 1936 after eleven years of 
service in our Clinic as Chief Veterinarian, to become 
Manager of the Anti-Cruelty Society of Chicago. 

In “Our Fourfooted Friends” for August 1936, it 


is recorded that one of the League’s directors, in com- 
menting upon the loss of this man to the League, re- 
marked that the League should feel proud to have 
developed a man to the point where he is fully equippec 
to successfully pilot the affairsof so important an organ- 
ization. After a successful tour of duty in Chicago, 
Dr. Young became Western Regional Director for the 
American Humane Association. 

At this point he left the humane field to become head 
of the old Griffith Park Zoo. In this position he was 
instrumental in the planning and development of the 
new Los Angeles Zoo. However his interest in the welfare 
of animals has never changed, for wherever he has been 
or whatever animals have been his responsibility, the 
animals have always been the better for having had the 
benefit of Dr. Young’s care and concern for their welfare. 
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~ontinued from page 6) 
cut the country in cooperative effort of all humane 
workers. 

“The AHA is a federation —it has been able to 
‘nake a major change in the care and treatment of the 
selpless because of the cooperation of all of you in the 
“JQ autonomous organizations of the country. 

“Incidentally, in addition to the humane organiza- 
tion members, there are 159 public and private agencies, 
and federations in the Western Hemisphere holding 
aliate membership in the AHA. 

“It has been my privilege to work with and for 
these organizations and their officers and directors. It 
“as also been my privilege to participate in the organiza- 
tion of an international federation, The International 
Society for the Protection of Animals, which, I believe, 
ill accomplish as much at the international level as we 
‘ave, through our cooperation, at the national level. 
‘Ve were delighted that Carlton Buttrick could serve as 
President and now as leader of the American Directors 
and First Vice President. Outstanding progress, for a 
sew organization, has been made during his tenure as 
Chief Officer.”’ 


Every Day Has Its Dog 


Dogs have played a role in books, movies, on television 
and in advertising for as long as those media have 
-xisted. Through the years the memorable characters 
save gained a kind of “immortality” and many people 
save been influenced in buying their family pet by 
s=eing or remembering a canine “star” or personality. 

The comic strips have always been a haven for rather 
sad dogs. Little Orphan Annie and her dog Sandy 
ave brought many a tear to eyes which could plainly 
‘ee how fortunate circumstances were that this disc- 
-ved girl found a disc-eyed dog, who could protect her 

om the ever imminent disasters she faces. 

The scatter-brained Dagwood and Blondie, too, seem 

2ky to have found a dog like Daisy, who could share 
-1< chaotic atmosphere of the Bumpstead residence 
ad still be in shape to bark at the postman every 

orning. Where else could such canine characters find 
appiness? 

Anvone who has read James Thurber’s work can 

spiv close his eyes and picture a “Thurber” dog. 

can’t buy one, they’re not in any registry, but these 
=: are as definite and true to type as any purebred 

s, and blood dog could be. In appearance and per- 

“itv, these dogs are unmistakable and any one of 

can start you laughing with just a wag of his 
».nery tail — which will undoubtedly knock over an 
2 ery vase onto mother’s favorite white rug. 


Every generation has its canine ‘‘stars.’”” Some have 
managed to bridge the gaps and remain popular year 
after year. Lassie and Rin Tin Tin, the ever beautiful, 
indefatigable heroes of countless episodes, have managed 
to retain their heroic stature through books, movies, and, 
now, television. If man ever reaches the moon, he will 
undoubtedly find Rin Tin Tin perched on the edge of 
a crater, silhouetted in the earth light. 

Canine stars often start a trend, according to experts 
at the Gaines Dog Research Center, New York City. 
When a particular breed of dog is seen frequently in 
films, the news or advertisements that breed’s popu- 
larity is usually noticeably increased. Which may lead 
you to wonder: just how many flap-eared, nondescript 
flying aces there are in this country and how long will 
it be before they are a recognized breed (among little 
boys, they are). 


THE JAGUAR 


The jaguar is the largest member of the cat family found 
in the Western Hemisphere. A full grown speciman may 
be eight feet long and weigh 250 pounds. While the 
jaguar has disappeared from many places where it used 
to live, it is still found all the way through Central and 
South America and as far north as Texas, New Mexico 
and Arizona. 

The jaguar is one of the most handsome of all cats. 
It has a rich yellow coat marked with a chain of black 
spots down the back. Its tail, legs and head are heavily 
spotted and lined with black. 

The jaguar will eat almost any living creature. No 
animal is safe from the jaguar once it has decided to 
attack. In addition to domestic livestock and forest 
animals, it has been known to eat alligators and turtles. 
The jaguar is a very good fisherman and sometimes 
catches and eats fish. 

The jaguar may mate anytime of the year and two 
to four kittens are born a little over three months later. 
They live to be about twenty years of age. 


IN CASE OF DISASTER 


What happens to wild animals in a forest fire or earth- 
quake? What happens to pets when a city is torn by 
rioting? 

Floods, fires, tornados, hurricanes and riots not only 
affect the human population — but animals as well. In 
disasters many are left homeless and food supplies are 
cut off. 

Emergency Animal Relief (EAR), a department of 
The American Humane Association, cooperates with the 
local humane society to care for the animals until condi- 
tions return to normal. 
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Gerbils 


Gerbils were first introduced into the United States a 
little over twelve years ago. They are becoming popular 
pets because they are clean and odorless; as well as 
being alert, curious and friendly. 

Gerbils are practically fearless. They apparently 
are not afraid of new sounds, lights or strange animals. 
When awake they spend much of their time burrowing 
in the cage litter. They clean themselves cat-like fashion, 
and often one gerbil will groom another. They have 
faint, high pitched voices that are usually heard only 
when there is a litter of youngsters present or during a 
rare family argument. When excited they thump their 
hind legs on the cage floor. 

When selecting a gerbil for a pet, choose a young 
(eight week old) healthy specimen. Healthy gerbils are 
active, alert and have a glossy-smooth coat. 

A cage 10 x 12 x 20 is a good size for one or two 
gerbils. A ten gallon fish aquarium, a hamster cage, or a 
wooden box with a wire mesh lid will do. Cleaning is 
easier if the cage has a removable bottom tray. Keep 
room temperature about 70°. While gerbils can tolerate 
temperatures ranging from near freezing up to 80°, avoid 
sudden changes in temperature. Keep the cage out of 
drafts. 

Cedar shavings, wood chips, excelsior or commercial 
litter are all satisfactory for bedding. Cedar wood 
shavings are recommended because they are absorbent, 
inexpensive and have a pleasant odor. To keep the cage 
odor free, change the bedding weekly and wash the cage 
floor tray. 

Furnish the cage with a gravity flow water bottle, 
an exercise wheel, a piece of cloth for nesting, a wood 
block for gnawing, and a hopper or bow! for food. 

Hamster or rabbit pellets can be fed as the basic diet. 
Supplement the pellets with cereals, grain, seeds, potato 
chips, pretzels and shelled nuts. Bits of lettuce and other 
greens can be fed once or twice a week. Feed about one 
tablespoon of dry food per day per animal. 

To pick up a gerbil, scoop it up with both hands. 
With the gerbil sitting on one hand, hold the base of 
the tail with the other hand to prevent its falling or 
hopping off. Normally gerbils won’t bite unless they 
are mistreated by teasing, chasing or squeezing. Gerbils 
can be trained with patience, understanding, kindness, 
repetition, and food as a reward. 
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Summer Reminders 


School is almost out — and you will be spending more 
time with your pets. This is a good time to. brush 
up on animal care. Remember your pet needs fresh 
water, food and time to rest. 

If you travel with your pet remember these rules for 
a safe pet vacation. 

1. Never lock a pet in a car parked in the hot sun. 
Park the car in shade and open all the windows a little 
so the air circulates. Pets may become sick and even dic 
in an over-heated car. 

2. Don’t allow a dog to hang its head out the 
window of a moving car. Dust or other harmful debris 
may become imbedded in its eyes. 

3. Offer your pet fresh water regularly. Remeinber, 
animals get thirsty just as you do. 

4. Always keep your pet on a leash. In crowds or 
strange places it may become frightened and try to run 
away. 


Jill Rodgers is kind to animals. 


OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 
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4 THE COYOTE 


erders have long thought of the coyote as a 
©» ~~ «sale destroyer of their flocks, and consequently as 
> ales -ovotes as possible are destroyed. 
ec - ».owever, wildlife experts have shown this is not 
¢ l:. reality, the coyote does much more good than 
-» destroying rodents which will, if not controlled, 
the grass sheep need for grazing. The coyote is 
.. animal fast enough to catch a jack rabbit. It 
ats birds, reptiles, carrion, insects, fish, vegetables 


t+ 
ale 


votes are not large animals. A full grown speciman 
about 21 inches at the shoulders and weighs 20 
»ounds. They are covered with long, thick, greyish 
. .¢ir ears stand erect and the tail is long and bushy. 
~sually the coyote lives on the open plains, prairies, 
=-rts of western and central North America. 
svotes mate for life and they are good parents. 
-- in April or May, 6 to 19 pups are born. The 
will choose a cave, a crevice in the rocks, or dig a 


burrow in the ground for her den. 

A few days before the babies arrive, the male leaves 
the den and finds another one nearby. While the mother 
is kept in the den by the babies, the father brings food 
to the door of the den to feed the female. 

When the pups are six weeks old they begin to play 
outside the den. When they are two months old their 
father moves back into the den and begins the serious 
business of teaching them to hunt. 

Their parents take the pups farther and farther from 
the den and show them the coyote way of capturing mice, 
gophers, ground squirrels, and other prey. 

By fall the young are ready to leave home and 
establish a den of their own. Sometimes they must travel 
hundreds of miles to find a good area. Many die of 
hunger and exhaustion and others are killed by enemies 
before they are able to establish their own homes. 
Thirteen years is a long life for a coyote. In National 
Parks coyotes often are quite tame. 
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TO OUR FRIENDS 
In making your will kindly 


remember that the corporate 
title of our society is ‘Animal 
Rescue League of Boston’’; 
that it was incorporated in 
March, 1899, and has no 
connection with any other 


similar society. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
follows: 
I give to the Animal Rescue 


League of Boston, the sum of 


dollars (or if prop- 


erty, describe the property). 


The League’s address is: Cor- 
ner Tremont and Arlington 
Streets, Boston, Mass. 02116. 
Information will be given 


gladly. 
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Animal Friends Summer School 


Where children and animals get acquainted. For the nineteenth year 
the Animal Rescue League of Boston, as Trustee of the Baxendale 
Memorial Foundation, will sponsor a summer school for children at 
Cataumet, Massachusetts. The school will be open from July 15 to 
July 27, with registration occurring on July 11 and 12. Any child 
between the ages of 7 and 14 will enjoy and profit from attendance. 
Skilled instructors will be available to teach pet care, nature study, 


dog obedience and other subjects. 
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Prother Buzz” Summer School 


For the fourth year, the Animal Rescue League of Boston will sponsor 
a summer school at our Headquarters Building in Boston. The school 
will be open from July 15 to August 2, with registration on July 11 
and 12. Any child between the ages of 8 and 12 will be welcomed. 
They will learn to appreciate and enjoy animals as well as increase 
their knowledge and understanding of animal life. The program in- 


cludes various activities, special events and motion pictures about 


animals. 
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